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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


We have so many good things in 
the works that they are beginning to 
fight for space in these pages. News 
stories like the Buick expose and 
the SOS to redeem Eau Claire’s good 
name have a way of upsetting our 
publication schedule. So we won't 
tell you when, but here’s what: 

A new and exciting series of three 
articles by Harlan Crippen that show 
why America First is no “peace” 
committee, but advances its own, 
hidden, program for a war of aggres- 
sion. 

An article on American artists, 
and the things they will do for 
morale—if they are allowed to do 
them. 

Our own survey of the progress of 
the defense program, what’s holding 
it back, the meaning of recent OPM 
shake-ups, and the new and hopeful 
trends expressed in the mayors’ con- 
ference in Chicago last week. 

* 


The Buick story is no longer an 
“exclusive.” Other papers all over 
the country have picked it up and 
many have made editorial comments 
that show a wide disapproval of dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. 

The anti-fascist Italian press has 
reprinted our own editorial com- 
ment. And many letter writers have 
told us how the Buick story checks 
with their personal experience, giv- 
ing them not only the slim comfort 
of company in their misfortune—but 
the more important hope that this 
un-American business will soon be 
ended by public pressure. 

From Alderman Earl Dickerson, 
too, we learn that he has asked the 
President’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee to make the Buick 
case its first order of business. 

* 


When the Trumbull County, Ohio, 


ClO Council recently organized a 


committee against the high cost of 
living—it took its 5-point program 
right out of the pages of U. S. 
WEEK. This was the program of- 
fered by The Economist, in Vol. 1, 
No. 20. 

That’s what we mean by: ‘For 
news you can use, read U.S. WEEK.” 


U.S. Week is copyrighted, 1941, and publich 
president; Vitu Friend, secretury-tre G 

tional entry at Milwaukee, Wis. & 
one year 32. 
Chicago, Tl! 
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Youre Telling Us... 


TRAINED WORKERS 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to commend you for your 
alertness in picking up Buick’s Air- 
craft’s racial discrimination against 
Jewish and Negro qualified engineers 
who completed the National Defense 
Training Courses at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology and Lewis Insti- 
tute) Chicago. 


. 


Armour’s sfrict scholastic require- 
ments are such that only competent 
students can satisfactorily complete 
the courses offered. 

Yet, the big industries refuse to 
consider these qualified people be- 
cause of bigotry. The national goy- 
ernment and private industries are 
crying for trained men to take de- 
fense jobs; and the Federal govern- 
ment even goes so far as to pay the 
tuition for these students in Grade 
A technical schools, like Armour, 
throughout the nation. Yet when the 
student graduates the industrial big 
shot won’t hire him because he is 
not a so-called Aryan. 

Maybe, the American public now 
can see that Henry Hitler Ford is 
not the only anti-Semitic automobile 
manufacturer. ... 

This afternoon I spoke to a few 
Jewish engineers. They are employed 
as UNSKILLED laborers at the Gov- 
ernment munitions plant at Wilming- 
ton, Ill. Why? Because the Jew-hat- 
ing element which superintends this 
plant says that Jews are not adapta- 
ble to engineering work. This. atti- 
tude is pure ignorance. Jews and 
Negroes are like any other class of 
people — i.e. — superior, excellent, 
good, fair, poor or what-have-you. 

I think that Mr. Knudsen should 
do something about this situation 
without attempting to give any ex- 
cuses for 


Jgnorance of the facts. 
Knudsen knows without any further 


explanation necessary that General 
Motors has been very reluctant about 
hiring Jews. Maybe F.D.R. should 


do something about this? 


Burton Horace Ames 
Chicago 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Déar Editor: 


Having read The Economist in the 
August 30 issue I’m convinced. now 
more than ever, that government 


ownership is the only answer. 


Why does the OPM only give con 
tracts to the big monopolies? Is it. 
perhaps, because so many of their 
board members are in strategic posi- 
tions in the government? How about 
the little man? Why doesn’t the gov- 
ernment step in and make the admin- 
istrators of OPM give out all the 
contracts needed and if that still 
wont work, why doesn’t the govern- 
ment take over control of the indus- 
tries. That can and will work! 


Alice Ostrum 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO INDEPENDENCE 
Dear Editor: 


No paper in America probably 
does more to lower the regard and 
esteem of newspaper men than the 
Chicago Tribune. When it is ob- 
served how slavishly its cartoonists 
and reporters follow the boss’s or- 
ders and policy it is easily seen that 
they have no independence at all. 
They are salesmen of their talent and 
no more faithful to high human ideals 
than a gambling operator. 


It is futile for newspapermen to 
brag any at all when the “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” uses them wan- 
tonly. 


Sidney Noven 
Chicago 
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U.S. RUSHES ACTIVE DEFENSE; 
NEW 'BRIDGEHEADS’ REVEALED 


Probe Demanded as Nye Film Committee Attacks 


Jews; ‘Small Town’ People 


The battle for America, which 
President Roosevelt warned the 
American people Hitler had begun 
(see page 23), last week moved 
rapidly into the “active defense” 


stage. 
As the Nazi “rattlesnake” was re- 
ported sighted near the Panama 


Canal and in the Caribbean, as an- 
other American ship was sunk off 
Iceland, Rear Admiral Stirling Yates 
(retired) said, “As far as the navy 
is concerned, it is war. There can 
be no half measures.” 

There was little disposition any- 
where to dispute that fact. Senator 
Arthur Capper (R., Kan.) said the 
President had initiated an “unde- 
clared” War which “the Congress and 
the people of the United States must 
and will support.” 

This was the “cruel, 
fact, forced upon the 
people by Adolf Hitler. 


relentless” 
American 


Step Up All-Out Aid 


While the Navy moved under or- 
ders to shoot on sight any Nazi “pi- 
rates,” new steps were taken to speed 
more aid to the Russian-British land 
forces. While the newly organized 
SPAB wrestled with the unsolved 
problems of war production, a new 
lease-lend appropriation estimated at 
6 to 7 billion dollars was being draft- 
ed. Even the die-hard isolationist, 
Senator Johnson of California, con- 
ceded that no bars to Russia’s shar- 
ing in the fund were likely to be set 
up. 
While several hundred small town 
mayors met in Chicago with repre- 
sentatives of business and labor to 


speed production (see page 5), the 
American mission to Moscow  re- 
ceived its instructions from the 
President and departed. 


Map Production Aid 


to last until ultimate victory. Over 
the months a sizeable flow of sup- 
plies should develop. But things are 
going over already. Speed is of the 


essence.” 


Reflecting the spirit of the White 
House conference, the mission’s 
leader, W. Averill Harriman, said: 
“There is no limitation on supplies. 
It is a long range supply program 


The President’s warning against 
“Hitler’s advance guards” was quick- 
ly followed by more evidence of the 
“footholds and bridgeheads” they 


TIME FOR ANOTHER MEDAL 


The ace of American appeasers, Charles A. Lindbergh, became a liability 
to his cohorts last week, when his anti-Semitic Des Moines speech aroused a 
storm of protest among decent people of all faiths. 

The America First Committee was reported to have called Lindbergh to a 
secret meeting in: Chicago, where it was said he was berated by Phil LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin. Richard A. Moore, the committee’s national publicity 
director, refused to comment on the speech or to confirm or deny reports 
of the secret meeting. 

These rumors, apparently not without foundation, were widely circulated: 
(1) that Lindbergh’s remarks came as a complete surprise to the Committee, 
which has asked in vain to see advance copies of what the “Lone Eagle” 
plans to say in public; (2) that John T. Flynn, chairman of America First 
in New York, telephoned a demand that something ‘be done” about Lind- 
bergh; (3) that General Robert Wood would like to resign, but remains in 
order to exercise a “moderating influence” on the committee’s more openly 
fascist mémbers. 

While no repudiation of the speech came from America First, both the 
Chicago Tribune and the Hearst papers attempted to disassociate themselves 
from Lindbergh’s anti-Semitism,—at the same time reiterating their agree- 
ment with him. 

The effect of both editorials, which on the surface condemned Lindbergh's 
attacks on the Jews, was to repeat his threat of reprisals for any Jewish 
support of President Roosevelt. 

The Hearst papers were the more guarded, insisting that ‘the Jews of 
America are loyal, patriotic and do not want war.” The editorial implied 
that loyalty, patriotism, and distaste for war were not compatible with the 
national policy. The Tribune bluntly warned Jews against agreeing with the 
Administration that Nazism menaces this nation as a whole—‘a course 
designed in the long run to subject them (Jews) to the very persecution 
they fear.” 

The America First Committee, meanwhile, took no action against its 
members Nye, Clark and John T. Flynn, who in Washington were attacking 
the movies as a “Jewish monopoly.” 
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seek to construct in this country. 

In Washington, a subcommittee 
appointed by Senator Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, proceeded with doubtful 
authority to attack the movie indus- 
try and the Jews. 


In New York, where 16 alleged 
Nazi spies are on trial (see U. S. 
Week, no. 27), it was charged that 
the plans of the Norden bombsight (a 
valuable military secret) have been 
transmitted to Nazi Germany. Also 
in New York, Joseph E. McWilliams, 
fuehrer of the Christian Mobilizers, 
received a suspended sentence after 
being found guilty of attempting to 
incite violence against Jews. 


In Georgia, Governor Talmadge 
banned books dealing with adoles- 
cence, evolution, or the Negro prob- 
lem. In Alabama, Joseph Gelders of 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, saw the fiery cross burned 
outside his windows and escaped in- 
jury when vigilantes fired into the 
federal housing project where he 
makes his home. 


In Washington, while Secretary 
Morgenthau warned against the dan- 
ger of inflation, a new effort was 
made by Rep. Martin Dies of Texas 
to block the price-control bill by at- 
tacking its sponsor, Leon Henderson. 
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NAVAL POWER 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


a (Light and Heavy) = 


DESTROYERS AND TORPEDO BOATS 
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SIMPLE 
ARITHMETIC 


The importance to us of the 
British Navy is, the Presi- 
dent said, a matter of “sim- 
ple arithmetic.” 


This chart gives a compari- 
son of the numbers of war- 
ships actually in existence. 
Imagine the fleets of the 
world (including Great Brit- 
ain) lined up against the 
fleets of the Western Hem- 
isphere, and the President’s 
point is clear. A shipbuild- 
ing race might change the 
figures, but their compara- 
tive relation would remain 
pretty much the same. 


Chart from PM 


FDR SPEECH HAILED 


Pittsburgh Diocese 
Urges All-Out Aid 


“TI am sure,” the President said, 


“that even now the Nazis are wait- 
ing—waiting to see whether the 
United States will by silence give 
them the green light to go ahead on 
the path of destruction.” 


Following the stop signal of that 
speech, and Secretary Hull’s declara- 
tion that American patrols will be 
bounded only by the limits of Nazi 
piracy, few popular American spokes- 
men remained silent. 


With the exception of the Chicago 


Tribune, the Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard chain, most newspapers 
hailed the Administration — stand, 


while a few regretted only that it 
didn’t “go farther.” 


Trade unionists, Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, business men and_ church- 
men of all denominations praised the 
President’s speech. Three foreign 
policy statements, selected as repre- 
sentative of the most widely divergent 
groups, measure the breadth of the 
nation’s support: 

* An editorial’ in the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, official paper of the Pitts- 
burgh Diocese, concluded: ‘“Main- 
taining our abhorrence of unjust war, 


as we are obliged to, we have a right 
to give Russia, stained though it is 
with Communism, such support as we 
are able against the aggressor.” 


* Generoso Pope, publisher of J1 
Progresso and Corriere d’ America, 
Italian language newspapers that 
have been described as _ pro-fascist, 
last week officially broke with Musso- 
lini and supported the Roosevelt 
speech. Hitler, Pope declared, has 
enslaved the Italian people, and their 
freedom now demands the defeat of 
Mussolini as well as of the Nazi ag- 
gressors. 


* A meeting of 3,500 seamen, mem- 
bers of the National Maritime Union, 
wired the President: “As the men 
who man the vessels that are being 
sunk by Nazi bombs and as front line 
fighters in defense of democracy, we 
fully endorse the steps you have tak- 
en to protect American lives and 
ships and to insure the delivery of 
lend-lease material to the countries 
fighting fascism.” 

* In Chicago, the one-time capital 
of isolationism and the home of the 
Tribune, some 18,000 people last 
week crowded the Coliseum and ap- 
plauded New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia and other champions of firm 
resistance to Hitler. 


* The citizens of Eau Claire, Wis., 
(see page 12), only last February a 
symbol of “bovine indifference” to 
Nazi tyranny, last week cabled the 
British people that Eau Claire, too, 
now understands what this war is 
about. 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


Ask Quiz of Nye’s 
Film Industry Quiz 


Senators Wheeler, Clark and Nye, 
who began the week by charging 
that the “Jewish-dominated” movie 
industry is leading the country to 
war, were themselves under bitter at- 
tack as the week ended and Vice 
President Wallace was asked to in- 
vestigate their “investigation.” 


Wendell L. Willkie, appearing as 
counsel for the movie producers, 
charged that isolationist senators “are 
obviously determined to use this op- 
portunity to fight, with whatever 
weapons they can find, the foreign 
policy of their country,” and that the 
“old monopoly humbug” was being 
used to “sabotage” national defense. 

The Fight For Freedom Commit- 


USeck 


tee called the Nye probe a “Reichstag 
fire trial,” while other critics branded 
it as “anti-Semitic,” “un-American” 
and a “pro-fascist maneuver.” 


Legal authority for the hearings 
was considered doubtful, since no 
Senaie action on the “investigation” 
was ever taken, or even asked. 

Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, simply appointed a sub- 
committee of appeasement advocates 
to “investigate” the need for a Sen- 
ate investigation of the movie indus- 
try. 

As a result of this unprecedented 
procedure, sub-committee members 
Nye of North Dakota and Clark of 


Missouri called themselves to the 


' witness starid. Both emphasized the 


fact that some Hollywood producers, 
writers and actors are foreign-born, 
while some others are Jewish. 


Object to Chaplin Film 


Typical of the testimony was the 
Clark statement that the movies prop- 
agandize for war because the indus- 
try “is controlled by half a dozen 
men and because most of these men 
are themselves dominated by these 
hatreds and are determined in order 
to wreak vengeance on Adolf Hitler, 


Nowe 


a ferocious beast, to plunge this 
country into war on behalf of an- 
other ferocious beast.” 

Among the pictures to which the 
Senators objected were Charles Chap- 
lin’s The Great Dictator, Confessions 
of a@’Nazi Spy, Underground, That 
Hamilton Woman, and some forty or 


fifty others. 


INFLATION THREAT 


Brake on Prices Urged; 
Dies Pops Up Again 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau warned last week that “infla- 
tion is a distant threat no longer,” 
and promised that the federal gov- 
ernment would do everything pos- 
sible to prevent such a disaster. 

“If we allow prices to go on ris- 
ing as they did from 1916 to 1920,” 
he said, “we may find that food, fuel, 
shelter and clothing which now cost 
a dollar will once more cost twice as 
much before the process has ended.” 

Morgenthau urged that Congress 
pass the bill to limit price rises and 
called for heavier taxation, larger in- 
vestments in defense savings bonds 
and stamps and voluntary savings by 
workers out of their increased pay 
envelopes. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Martin Dies of 
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Texas, himself a bit deflated since 
his recent defeat in a Senate race, ran 
some interference for opponents of 
the bill to prevent that inflation of 
which Secretary Morgenthau warned. 

In a letter to President Roosevelt, 
the poll-tax congressman accused 
Leon Henderson, price controller, 
and four of his aides of Communist 
sympathies or affiliations, past or 
present. 

Henderson replied that he would 
“eat on the Treasury steps any Com- 
munist organization to which I be- 
long.” 

Henderson’s chief crime seems to 
have been that he was Washington 
chairman of the Spanish Refugee Re- 
lief Campaign and a friend of Loyal- 
ist Spain. 

One of his subordinates, Professor 
Robert A. Brady, apparently incurred 
Dies’ displeasure by writing a defini- 
tive book on The Spirit and Struc- 
ture of German Fascism. Professor 
Brady was against it. 

The New Republic, complimenting 
Dies on his “wonderful sense of tim- 
ing,” commented that there are “pow- 
erful business interests in this coun- 
try who don’t want prices controlled, 
and would like to see Henderson end 
his effective fight against their mo- 
nopolistic practices.” 


BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


THE LITTLE GUYS GET TOGETHER 


The little guys from the little towns last week rolled 
up their sleeves and tackled the job the big boys have 
been muffing. Mayors, small business men and union 
leaders from 11 midwestern states met in Chicago and 
worked together on their common problems of priority 
uunemployment, subcontracting of defense orders, and 
stepping up production for the arsenal of democracy. 

Mayor Kelly of the big town played host, and carried 
their program a step further by appointing a Chicago 
Industrial Commission to unite the city’s small industries 
for obtaining their share of defense work. _ 

The Chicago Tribune, which has been playing on the 
troubles of small business in order to lure it into the 
appeaser camp, tried to make anti-Administration cap- 
ital out of the conference. 

But the nearly 1,500 registered delegates spoke their 
own minds in a resolution which declared: “The repre- 
sentatives of labor and management, meeting here with 
the Mayors of hundreds of cities throughout 11 midwest 
states, loyally affirm their determination to cooperate 
to the fullest extent to make America impregnable to 
attack from any aggressor, and make effective the na- 
tional policy as defined by Congress. 

The plan for the conference came out of Evans- 
ville, Ind., whose mayor, William H. Dress, issued the 
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original call. Evansville, like many of its neighbors in 
the area, has been threatened by serious economic dis- 
locations resulting from shortages of materials used in 
the refrigerator and other small consumers goods plants. 

The conference paid tribute to organized labor for its 
important part in preparing for the meeting and its pa- 
triotic approach to the twin problems of production and 
unemployment of men and tools. 

A continuations committee of three mayors, two labor 
representatives and two business men was appointed, 
and instructed to arrange for the holding of four similar 
conferences. 

In addition, a committee of five labor and five in- 
dustry members will be sent to Washington to confer 
with OPM on defense training for displaced workers. 
The main resolution, closely following the Murray Plan, 
proposed that representatives of labor and industry be 
included on the regional boards of the defense contract 
service, which allocate war orders to the various plants. 

William Sentner, vice-president of the United Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers, said the conference had ‘‘dis- 
pelled the myth of isolationism in the Midwest” and 
shown the willingness of industry, city government and 
labor to support the Administration and work out the 
problems of defense. 
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U.S. NAVY HUNTS HITLER'S SUBS; 
JAP POLICY REMAINS MYSTERY 


Nazis Battle Growing Unrest in Norway, Arrest 
Hundreds; Martial Law Clamped on Oslo Region 


As the American Navy ploughed 
through the Atlantic last week ready 
to blast from the ocean those modern 
“rattlesnakes” known as Nazi sub- 
marines, Britain struck hard through 
the air, the Soviet Union smashed 
forward on land, and the big un- 
known in the world political equation 
was Japan. 

Would that country, which even in 
peace ties 50% of American naval 
strength in the Pacific, try to divert 
U. S. aid to Britain and Russia by 
moving in the Pacific? Concensus 
was that it would double cross Hitler 
until it could be more certain he was 
winning, that President Roosevelt had 
received some such assurance before 
his order “to shoot on sight.” 


Martial Law in Norway 


Other news of the week included 
the strife in Norway where the Nazis 
instituted martial law, arrested hun- 
dreds of trade unionists and executed 
two; increasing unrest, sabotage and 
guerilla warfare in Nazi-occupied 


International 


France hungers for food . . 


Europe from Oslo to Paris, from the 
North Sea to the Dardanelles; and 
the sinking or bombing by the Nazis 
of four more American-owned ves- 
sels. 

In addition there was the promise 
of Colombia to dismantle a Nazi air- 
field within an hour’s bombing dis- 
tance of the Panama Canal; growing 
opposition in Mexico to the Nazi-in- 
spired Sinarquista movement (see 
page 14); the arrest in Chile of 13 
Nazis charged with conspiring to 
overthrow the government, and the 
sinking of 31 English ships in one 
Atlantic convoy. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


Underground Europe 
Battles Hitler 


It has often been said that this is 
a three dimensional war, waged on 
the ground, in the air, and in the sea. 
The only unusual element to it last 
week was that the United States was 
supplying part of the opposition on 


the sea. And last week, too, another 
and fourth dimension was being in- 
creasingly added to the war against 
Hitler—the underground warfare of 
Europe’s conquered but undefeated 
civilians. 

Since the opening of an eastern 
front on the continent of Europe, 
with the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union on June 22, civil disorder has 
been steadily increasing, but last 
week it rose to a new high. Perhaps 
disorder was most intense in con- 
quered Norway where martial law 
was instituted in the Oslo region, 
where 500,000 live, and in the region 
of Southern Trondheim. 

Nazis blamed the disorder on Com: 
munists as is their habit. All trade 
union leaders of Southern Trondheim 
were removed from their posts, ar- 
rested, replaced with adherents of the 
traitor Quisling, and four were sen- 
tenced to prison, three to 10 years of 
hard labor, one to 15. 


Despite martial law, executions and 
arrests (even the Boy Scouts were 


. and liberty! Their supplies seized b i 
hung y the German conquerors to feed giant armi 
France’s citizenry gets some of its food in breadlines, seizes choice bits of liberty in open defiance Bf Pers ay poi 
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ordered dissolved) 2,000 men went 
out on strike at Aker in the largest 
shipyards in Norway — shipyards 
that repair German ships and convert 
Norwegian vessels into Nazi naval 
cutters. The strike resulted when the 
Nazis placed Norwegians on severely 
restricted milk rations while shipping 
10,000 gallons daily out of the coun- 
try to Nazi troops in Finland. 


In Oslo billboards were plastered 
with a decree issued by William 
Rediess, German police chief. “I call 
upon all people to preserve calm and 
go about their daily work,” it said. 
Even as it was being displayed 
mimeographed sheets were being 
passed out reading “Prepare for the 
day to come. In the meantime treat 
Germans and Quislings as if they 
were non-existent. Patriots will ob- 
serve the following rules: Never look 
at Germans: Do not speak a single 
word or perform a single act that 
might be useful to the Germans.” 


‘Gigantic Conflict’ Looms 
As the week ended, 350.000 Nor- 


wegian trade unionists were still de- 
termined and uncowed. A dispatch 
was smuggled from Norway which 
said: “Everyone has decided not to 
submit to the Quisling mastery and 
everything indicates a gigantic con- 
flict. . .” And according to a dis- 
patch from London there was passive 
resistance, sabotage and_ guerilla 
warfare last week in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark “and even in little 
Luxembourg.” 


DEMAND FOR ACTION 


Establish 2d Front, Rush 
Russ Aid, Britons Insist 


Despite the fact that Prime Min- 
ister Churchill announced last week 
that British fighting planes were 
being delivered to Russia and that 
a wing of the Royal Air Force had 
arrived there, a great wave of im- 
patience swept all segments of the 
public. 

Scores of British newspapers and 
politicians said that Britain was 
wasting a golden opportunity, that if 
Russia fell Britain would fall, and 
that action to establish a western 
front was imperative. 

There was a strong feeling that 
laggards both in the production and 
military spheres were delaying taking 
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Welcomed by military band, Nazi sub crew stands at attention in German 
port. These underseas craft were branded ‘rattlesnakes’ by FDR last week. 


advantage of the full possibilities of 
a crucial moment. 


Hundreds of trade unions passed 
resolutions demanding that anti- 
Russian Tories be removed from the 
government and specifically demand- 
ing the removal of Lt. Col. C. Moore- 
Brabazon, minister of aircraft pro- 
duction, who had been charged with 
saying that he hoped Russia lost. 
Churchill took official cognizance of 
the criticism, declaring that Moore- 
Brabazon stood behind the govern- 
ment’s policy that Russia was a full 
fledged ally. 


In describing the impatience for 
decisive action, John McVane, the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
London correspondent, said: “There 
is a general and sharply rising de- 


mand in this country from almost 
every section of public opinion for 
some speedy aid for Russia. 


“For two or three weeks after the 
Germans began their attack on Rus- 
sia, public opinion, while favoring 
help to the Russians, was confident 
that military and political leaders 
were working out some plan to send 
military help in a hurry and to hit 
German-occupied territory with a 
landing force, supported by sea and 
air power. Now there seems to be 
signs of rapidly growing irritation 
that Britain has so far done next to 
nothing to help ease the strain on her 
ally. 

“Many Britishers agree that a 
military diversion, carried out quick- 
ly by Britain now, would be worth 
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more to Russia, and so to Britain, 
than a full-scale attempt to invade, 
say France, a year from now.” 
Herbert Morrison, Minister of 
Home Security, told the National 
Council of Labor: “It is an obliga- 
tion of honor as well as self-interest 
that we use this lull to the full for 
Russia’s sake as well as our own.” 
The weekly Time and Tide (which, 
they say, waits for no man) de- 
clared: “The presence of nearly an 
entire German army and air force in 
Russia offers an opportunity for of- 
fensive operations against Italy and 
it may well be that the stagnation 
which has come upon military oper- 
ations in northern Africa and the 
Mediterranean will cease.” 


As a result of public demand and 
public uneasiness, British activity 
was stepped up last week, but still 
not sufficiently to satisfy a British 
public, many of whose members said 
that if the golden moment of oppor- 
tunity was passed, Britain would face 
a victorious Germany alone. 

However, Spitzbergen in the Arctic 
Circle, nearest European point to 
the North Pole, was occupied by 
Canadian troops and it was thought 
that this might be a step to clearing 
the sea lanes of the Arctic so help 
could be brought the Soviet Union 
by way of Murmansk. Rostock, 
Baltic port for the German Navy 
in its operations against Russia, was 
heavily bombed for the first time 
by the RAF which also ranged over 
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Berlin, Kiel, western Germany, north- 
ern Italy and Sicily. 

At the end of the week there were 
Britons declaring that there were 
many Englishmen and Americans in 
high places who did not sufficiently, 
realize that the war was indivisible. 
An American destroyer in the waters 
of Iceland, British planes oyer Ger- 
many, and Russian soldiers on the 
eastern front were fighting the same 
enemy. But, it was said, the crucial 
point of the war at present was on 
the Russian front. If Hitler could 
smash Soviet resistance, he could 
turn on England, and then on the 
United States before either had 
reached a point of production neces- 
sary to guarantee victory, it was 
pointed out. 

The battle in Russia was a battle 
for time as well as one against Hit- 
ler. If Hitler could be held, many 
British editors asserted, the United 
States and Britain would have time 
to prepare, but to hold him Russia 
needed help and help immediately. 


THE WAR FRONT 


Big Soviet Cities Menaced; 
Reds Push Toward Smolensk 


For all of the fact that half the 
world was arrayed against Hitler 
in a war whose issue is slavery or 
freedom, the actual fighting, at least 
on land, was confined last week once 
more almost entirely to the Eastern 
Front. 


1 WILL LEAD YOU TO CATASTROPHE’ 


It was clearly Hitler speaking. In every restaurant, in every hotel, in every 
home a solemn silence fell upon those listening to the radio. 

“Foreign propagandists have said | have an inferiority complex,” he said. 
“This is not true. | never had an inferiority complex. | always knew that 
|! am the greatest man Germany has had for centuries, perhaps for a 
thousand years. But | am not only the greatest German. | also have the 
greatest mouth any man ever had in history. 


“Now about this war. . . . | will make this war last as long as | like and 
if | say it will last 30 years it will last 30 years. You know my patience. | 
will lead this war up to the last German. . . . They say this war has done 
us harm. This is not true. Look at the Skoda works, the Hermann Goering 
works and other big German industries. They can double and triple their 
capital. For German economy this war is a big success. . . . 

“And now one more word. The enemies of the German people are speak- 
ing of peace. There will be no peace. As long as | am the leader of Germany 
| will lead you from victory to victory to the final catastrophe.” 

The voice, of course, was not that of Hitler but that of “Mike the Mad 
Russian” who also breaks into German radio programs with the German 
equivalent of such expressions as “Nuts!” No one knows who the Soviet 
propagandist is, but American short-wave listening posts frequently pick up 
his speeches to the German people. 
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The situation on the 1,800 miles of 
unprecedented battle was indecisive, 
with both sides attacking in various 
sectors, with both sides attempting 
to encircle armies of the other. At 
many points, it was difficult to say 
which, if either, had the offensive. 

In general the picture at week’s 
end was: 

* Hitler, urgently needing an im- 
pressive victory, was attacking with 
impressive forces and a great concen- 
tration of artillery and air power at 
Leningrad which was being stub- 
bornly defended by civilians and 
soldiers alike. It was not known for 
sure whether the city was cut off. 

(It was known that if Hitler suc- 
ceeded in reducing Leningrad, the 
Japanese, his Axis partners, might 
renege on their purported pledge of 
peace in the Pacific thought to have 
been given to Roosevelt. It was 
thought that the Japs might be sufh- 
ciently impressed by the fall of Lenin- 
grad to begin a diversion in the 
Pacific which would detract from the 
strength of the American Navy in 
the Atlantic, and lessen the chances 
of lease-lend delivery there. This 
pointed the indivisible nature of the 
war, the crucial quality of the battle 
on the Eastern Front.) 


* In the central sector near Bryansk, 
Moscow reported that five German 
divisions. were smashed, that 26 
towns were recaptured, and that a 
two-pronged attack was closing in on 
Smolensk. 

* In the Ukraine sector, Kiev was 
severely menaced by encirclement as 
Germans advanced to Chernigov on 
the northeast and to Kremenchug, 
southeast of Kiev. 

* The Soviet Union warned Bul- 
garia, saying that it knew that Bul- 
garian soil was being used as a 
jumping-off place for projected ex- 
peditions against Crimea, Odessa and 
the Caucasus. In addition it was 
charged that Bulgarian ports were 
being used as concentration points 
for Axis warships, preparatory to 
action in the Black Sea. 

In general the week’s news em- 
phasized the all-inclusive nature of 
the Nazi threat, the possibility that 
Japan would strike in the Pacific 
whenever Nazi fortunes rose, and 
that the battle against the Nazis 
was a battle for time as well as a. war 


against Hitler. 
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U.S. MAPS BOOM IN FARM PRODUCTION 


4 Planning Parleys Set; Credit Extension 
To Marginal and Tenant Farmers Urged 


As American agriculture officially 
changed from a basis of scarcity to 
one of “rewarding abundance,” plans 
were made last week for the specific 
formulation of such a program. In 
addition Secretary Wickard declared 
“the goals for 1942 call for the larg- 
est production in the history of 
‘American agriculture.” 

Plans for increasing production 
were being considered by the Econ- 
omic Defense Board, of which Milo 
Perkins, of the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, is executive secretary. 


4 MEETINGS SET 


A committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Wickard to formulate ways and 
means of increasing production was 
also meeting and four agricultural 
planning conferences were scheduled 
for this month. 

The members of Secretary Wick- 
ard’s committee are James G. Patton, 
president of the Farmers Union; Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the 
Farm Bureau; Louis J. Taber, mas- 
ter of the Grange, and Judge John 
D. Miller, president of the National 
Cooperative Conference. 

The four agricultural planning con- 
ferences will be held in Salt Lake 
City, Memphis, Chicago and New 
York. 


DISCUSSION URGED 


Secretary Wickard and others have 
urged the widest possible discussion 
in the most democratic way of what 
should be in the new program and 
how the program of abundance 
should be carried out. It has been 
suggested that farmers and farm or- 
ganizations ask to appear before the 
regional planning conferences and 
also make their views known to the 
four presidents of the national farm 
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organizations as well as to the Econ- 
omic Defense Board at Washington. 

One of the chief fears expressed 
by small farmers in regard to the 
program of “rewarding abundance” 
is that the program may reward the 
wealthy farmer but tend to squeeze 
out the small farmer and the mar- 
ginal farmer. 

They declare that the poor farmer 
cannot expand production without in- 
creased credit and that government 
agencies tend to give credit freely 
only to the farmers who are already 
comparatively successful. They are 
afraid, too, that the policy of increas- 
ing production may be achieved 
largely by guaranteeing prices and 
point out that a small farmer, with- 
out credit, cannot increase his acre- 
age without money no matter what he 
might receive for a future crop. 


HOPE FOR CREDIT 


These farmers hope for an exten- 
sion of credit that will reach millions 
of marginal and tenant farmers. They 
argue in this way: Dairy products, 
for example, are urgently needed by 
Great Britain as well as by the 46,- 
000,000 Americans who have been 
described as ill nourished. If thou- 


sands of tenant farmers without cows 
in the south could be provided with 


credit to buy them, dairy production 
would jump manyfold with a result 
that would be detrimental to Hitler 
and beneficial to national defense. 


‘IMMEDIATE NEEDS’ 


In discussing the new national 
farm policy many farmers hold: 


* The immediate needs are for rapid in- 
crease in production of hogs, livestock, 
dairy products, eggs, fats, oils, certain 
fruits and vegetables, and many processed 
foods, as well as for the quick develop- 
ment of plant capacity for turning agricul- 
tural raw materials into commodities need- 
ed by the industrial defense set-up—e.g., 
alcohol, plastics, etc. 


* The immediate passage of the Farm 
Debt Adjustment Bill, general crop insur- 
ance, and an effective tenancy bill are ur- 
gently needed to make possible the fulfill- 
ment by the majority of farmers of their 
part in abundant production. 


* To get American agriculture back on a 
full-time production job means that the 
Federal Administration will have to pro- 
vide adequate aid. Increased appropriations 
are needed at once for Lend-Lease, the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, 
and all other agencies which will stimulate 
farm production. 


This program, it is said, will de- 
fend American democracy at home 
and help defeat Hitlerism abroad. 
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STEP UP EFFICIENCY! 


LABOR DEMANDS 


Business, Government Enlist Union Aid on Job 
Losses; Time Magazine Makes a Discovery 


Our esteemed contemporary. Time 
magazine, made a startling discov- 
ery last week. It found evidence to 
upset its theory that all strikes are 
“red plots” and, therefore, should 
have ceased entirely when Hitler in- 
vaded Russia. 

Now Time concludes that “the not- 
so-simple answer was that 1941’s la- 
bor troubles sprouted out of the U. S. 
economy. Majority of demands were 
belly demands. Money poured out of 
Washington, manufacturers’ profits- 
before-taxes soared, and labor want- 
ed more than it got.” 

Labor, un-noted by Time, has re- 
cently been making new types of de- 
mands, and these were bigger news 
last week than the relatively small 
and sporadic strikes which Time has 
just discovered persist wherever bel- 
lies are empty. 

Labor last week was demanding 
more efficiency in defense produc- 
tion, not only for its own sake and to 
cure the ills of priority unemploy- 
ment, but as the inevitable conclusion 
of its support for President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy. 


Cooperation Grows 


Labor has made such demands 
before, but last week there were new 
indications that small business and 
local governments, frequently un- 
friendly to the trade unions in the 
past. are now enlisting union aid in 
meeting their local problems and the 
larger problem of national defense. 

The week’s developments includ- 
ed: 

* The midwest conference in Chi- 
cago (see page 5). 

* A meeting of the Wisconsin State 
CIO Executive Board with the state’s 
governor, Julius Heil. The union 
men presented the Murray Plan as a 
solution for priority hardships and 
material shortages which are affect- 
ing both local industry and the em- 
ployment situation. 


Governor Heil’s first study of the 
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LABOR AID 
TO BRITISH 


A check for $1,200 
raised by 1,200 mem- 
bers of Local 260, 
UAW-CIO, employed 
at the Tite-Flex Mfg. 
Co. in New Jersey, is 
matched by $1,200 
check from company 
to launch drive of 
Industrial Union 
Council and British- 
American Ambulance 
Corps. Left to right: 
Robert Lodge of Am- 
bulance Corps and 
Council President 
Abramson get checks 
from UAW Local 
President Karl Thol 
and Company Pres. 
Charles Fletcher. 


Murray Plan impressed him favor- 
ably, it was said, and he indicated 
an intention to call a midwest con- 
ference of governors after consider- 
ing the problem further. 

* Sidney Hillman, OPM associate 
director, announced that the OPM’s 
Silk Emergency Committee had ac- 
cepted six recommendations aimed at 
easing the effects of priority unem- 
ployment among the nation’s 175.- 
000 silk workers. 

Leaders of the CIO American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. after 
attending a meeting in Washington, 
said the Committee’s suggestions, to- 
gether with the “Buffalo plan” for 
job replacement, would greatly cush- 
ion the effect of priority joblessness 
and shorten the period of unemploy- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the OPM Labor Di- 
vision announced that labor and 
management groups will meet with 
government Kenosha, 
Wis., to discuss the unemployment 
situation resulting from the shut- 
down of a large silk mill and the im- 
pending reduction of employment 
at the Nash-Kelvinator factory there. 
* Steps to speed the granting of de- 


officials in 
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fense contracts to industries in dan- 
ger of shutting down because of 
priorities and shortages were also 
outlined by the AFL. 

The Federation, proposing a 10- 
point program, said it “outlines the 
steps by which the government can 
indemnify citizens for losses so that 
high morale will expedite our na- 
tional efforts in defense of demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

“We want to do our part effective- 
ly,” the AFL declared. “We demand 
that in civilian goods plants being 
starved by metal priorities, defense 
contracts shall be awarded before, 
and not after, an efficient work force 
has been destroyed by lay-offs. 

“We demand that contracts be 
broken down so that production of 
defense materials and parts can be 
carried into hundreds of thousands 
of plants and that not a machine or 
a man shall be idle. Give us our 
chance to produce and we will turn 
out the goods.” 

* A challenge to mobilize the 
American chemical profession in full 
support of President Roosevelt's 
pledge of aid in smashing Hitlerism 
was issued last week to the American 
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Chemical Society by Lewis Alan 
Berne, international president of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. Berne 
protested alleged blacklisting of union 
chemists as thwarting a “necessary 
unity of the profession.” 


* Scheduled state conventions of 
AFL and CIO in Illinois, as well as 
of important international unions 
throughout the country, were expect- 
ed to give major attention to the 
problem of increasing production 
and preventing the idleness of men 
and machines through shortages. 


ON THE RAILROADS 


Fact-Finding Body 
Probes Strike Crisis 


The threatened strike of over a 
million railroad workers (see U. S. 
WEEK no. 27) was automatically 
postponed 60 days from Sept. 10 as 
President Roosevelt appointed a 5- 
man fact-finding commission. 


The President acted under author- 
ity of the Railway Labor Act, which 
provides that neither the manage- 
ments nor the unions can take any 
action until 30 days after the com- 
mission makes its findings. The com- 
mission is given 30 days in which 
to make a report. 

Prospects that the situation may 
become serious were indicated by the 
President’s decision to name two 
more than the usual number of mem- 
bers to the fact-finding body. 


Gerard D. Reilly .. . 


slated for Smith’s 
job on Labor Board 
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PWOC VICTORY 


Armour & Co. Signs 
Master Agreement 


Last week Armour & Co., one of 
the packing industry’s Big 4, signed 
a master agreement for all certified 
locals of the CIO  Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

The agreement provides wage in- 
creases, retroactive to Aug. 11, of 
5¢ an hour for men and 6¢ for 
women, with a clause allowing the 
union to reopen negotiations for fur- 
ther increases on 30 days notice. 

CIO President Philip Murray wired 
his congratulations to Chairman J. 
C. Lewis of the PWOC, hailing the 
agreement “as a great step forward 
to the stability so badly needed in 
the packing industry.” 


‘CAPTIVE’ MINES 


37,000 Strike Pits 
Of Big Steel Firms 


Almost 37,000 soft coal miners 
struck the “captive” mines of seven 
steel corporations last week, demand- 
ing a union shop. 

The corporations included the na- 
tion’s three largest steel producers, 
United States Steel, Bethlehem, and 
Republic. 

Negotiations had gone on for three 
months before the strike was called, 
with the “captives” operating under a 
verbal agreement. ‘Other provisions 
of the Appalachian Pact, including 
wages and working conditions, had 
been accepted, but the big steel com- 
panies balked on the union shop. 


ILLINOIS AFL 


‘The Issue Is Freedom 
Or Slavery,’ Delegates Told 


The Illinois State Federation’s ex- 
ecutive board, as last week ended, 
called on delegates to the state con- 
vention in Danville, Ill., to support 
the national defense program. 

The board’s report declared that 

. the issue is between freedom 
on one hand and slavery on the 
other.” It urged AFL affiliates to 
pledge that there will be “no un- 
necessary strikes for the duration of 
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WHY INDUSTRY 
WON'T EXPAND 


Increased production to sup- 
ply ourselves, Great Britain, 
China and the U.S.S.R. with 
the tools to defeat fascism is 
the most pressing need. Wage 
advances, tax increases and 
capacity considered excess af- 
ter the war, have been given as 
reasons for not expanding pro- 
duction. 


The fact that wages and 
taxes have not hurt industry 
is seen by the recent report 
of the National City Bank of 
N. Y. The top 360 corporations 
showed increased profits of 
about 20% in the first half 
of this year over the first half 
of 1940. Real profits are even 
higher because most companies 
deducted generously not only 
for present but for future taxes. 


From financial statements, 
26 iron and steel companies 
show an increase of 103% in 
net profits for the first 6 months 
of 1941 over the same period of 
1940; 7 wood products com- 
panies show an increase of 
240%; 10 coal mining com- 
panies an increase of 225%; 
17 textile and apparel com- 
panies an increase of 35.5%. 
Obviously increased wages and 
taxes where they exist have not 
prevented huge war profits. 


The argument that to expand 
productive capacity now means 
to have excess capacity after 
the war is not very cogent. Bet- 
ter excess capacity than a Hitler 
victory. Moreover, a proper 
post war program can well 


solve this problem. 


The real reason behind the 
refusal to expand is that when 
the demand for war materials 
is as large as at present, higher 
prices and profits can be ob- 
tained by curtailing supply. 


Financially yours, 
THE ECONOMIST 
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‘YOU CAN 
COUNT 
ON US’ 


Eau Claire, Wis., ‘America in Miniature’ 
Refutes a Charge That It’s Indifferent to 
Democracy... 


By RICHARD 0. BOYER and MARION BACHRACH 


of the Chippewa in northwest Wisconsin, deserves its in- 

ternational reputation as an America in miniature, then 
American public opinion has undergone an important 
change. 

Eau Claire’s reputation, rather unwillingly acquired, was 
given it some eight months ago by Quentin Reynolds, Col- 
lier’s American correspondent in London. Writing, after a 
visit to Eau Claire, in the London Sunday Despatch, Rey- 
nolds said that the people of Eau Claire, “and thousands 
like them.” were keeping the President awake nights by 
their opposition to his foreign policy. 

Yet today, a survey indicates that the vast majority of the 
people of Eau Claire are now solidly behind the President's 
policy of aiding those fighting Hitler. 

Reynolds, to whom Eau Claire assumed a frightening, 
cosmic significance. said that the city’s people were typical 
of thousands of American people and that they possessed 
“a bovine indifference” to democracy and democracy’s 
world fight against Hitlerism, 

Yet today, eight months after Reynolds’ visit, the people 
of Eau Claire are sending the British people a cable which 
reads in part: 
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’ EAU CLAIRE, a snug little city of 30,000 on the banks 


No “bovine indifference” here. ... Crowd of typical Eau Clair 
an evening of relaxation, to listen intently as President bro 


“Because we recognize in Hitlerism the enemy of al 
hold dear, our hopes and sympathies are with the Br 
fighters, the Free French forces, the Russian people def 
ing their homeland, the indomitable Chinese, and the b 
men and women in Nazi-occupied lands who are gi 
their lives to the end that Nazi tyranny may be destro 

“We, therefore, support our President’s policy of all 
to the nations fighting our common enemy, Hitler.” 

Rich and poor, city officials and union leaders, clerks 
merchants, industrialists and labor, Republicans and De 
crats have signed this message. It is still going the rot 
from factory to factory, from store to store, from unio 
union and it is probable that when the British people 
it, the cable will have been signed by some 2,000 who 
in Eau Claire, Wis. 

Clearly something has happened in Eau Claire since 
snowy night in February when huge, red-faced Que 
Reynolds stepped from the train. On that night there 1 
few people in Eau Claire who would have signed suc 
warm, unequivocal cable, backing the President, and 
dressed to the British people. 

Undoubtedly part of the change can be accounted fo: 
nettled civic pride and by Mr. Reynolds’ part in nettlin 
He said that the people of Eau Claire, in their indiffer 
to democracy, were its greatest foe. Perhaps the prin 
motive animating some signers was an eagerness to r 
diate Mr. Reynolds’ slur, and thus prove their patriot 

But the greater number of those signing the cable di 
with the utmost sincerity and with a full appreciation o 
significance. They have come to realize, no matter 1 
their former views, that America must stand united bel 
its President. In addition each day these Middle Wes 
Americans, often rather reluctantly, take an increasi 
serious view of the real menace of Hitler’s plan to con 


the world. 
* 


Quentin Reynolds was wise in choosing the city of 
Claire as a symbol of America. As far as its appearan 
concerned it could be almost anywhere in America bu 
where else. It might be in the South or New England o1 
Far West. Its main street, Barstow, could serve as a s 
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g people, interrupt 
warning to Nazis. 


for a play about America, so typical is it in its red and 
en neon lights, its signs and advertising and the con- 
irs of its buildings. 

(What did Mr. Reynolds want to say that about us for? 
vy we're as patriotic as anybody in America. Wait until 
ne trouble starts, if trouble does start, and we'll show 
t then. We may not talk big but we can fight.) 

Walk down Barstow Street and in a way you walk down 
Main Streets of all the towns in the U. S. A. There’s 
-movie with its double feature White Zombie, A Weird 
ve Story and Anna Neagle in Sunny. There’s “Gus’ Beau- 
Salon,” “Smitty’s Zog Club,” the “Eau Claire Business 
lege,” the “Indian Head Tourist Bureau,” the “Smart 
yppe” and signs advertising “Doans Pills, 49¢,” “Lady 
her Cream, 39¢,” “Bayer Aspirin, 59¢,” “Drink Coca 
a,” “Phil Cook’s Friendly Tavern,” “Jack Sprat Food 
re,” “Rudy’s Bar,” “Herman’s Tavern,” “Duffensbach’s 
rket,” the signs that Americans read everywhere and see 
constantly they scarcely know they are seeing them. 
What hurts me is that he impugned our patriotism. 
’re for democracy. Maybe we’re slower than the East 
we've got our feet on the ground. That’s what the Presi- 
t said we should do—keep our feet on the ground.) 

rau Claire is typical in its civic pride. Its people like to 
it “The Gateway to the Indian Country” and they say 
s the fastest growing industrial city in Wisconsin.” They 
the city is the biggest retail and distributing center in 
whole northwest part of the state. They speak with pride 
the Union National Bank, the Y. M. C. A., the State 
chers College, the Senior High School, the City Building, 
Municipal Auditorium, the Masonic Temple, and the 
s Club. Almost any native of Eau Claire will be glad 
ell you of its industries, of the Gillette Rubber Company, 
ibsidiary of United States Rubber Co., of the National 
ssure Cooker Co., now partially shut down because it 
not get aluminum, of the Sterling Paper & Pulp Co., 
Drummond Packing Co., the Lange Canning Co., the 
thwestern Motor Co., A. F. Schwahn & Sons and many 
TS. 

Ninety per cent of the people here believe in all-out aid. 
just don’t want to go to war. Who would prefer war 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
VIA THE LONDON SUNDAY DESPATCH 
(Copies to President Roosevelt and Quentin Reynolds) 


Recently a prominent American journalist, Quentin Reynolds of Collier’s 
Magazine, wrote in the London Sunday Despatch that the reason why 
President Roosevelt did not “go farther’—is Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and 
its “bovine indifference to the fate of democracy.” ‘ 


We, the undersigned citizens of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, wish to correct 
Mr. Reynolds’ misrepresentation of our city. 


Eau Claire is not “indifferent to the fate of democracy.” It is not “unin- 
terested in Britain or in such abstractions as liberty and freedom.” 


We in Eau Claire love our country and its democratic way of life, as 
deeply as our fellow Americans in any other part of the United States. 


We have been stirred by the heroism of the British people, who for two 
years have stood firm while Hitler’s bombs rocked their cities. 


Because we recognize in Hitlerism the enemy of all we hold dear, our 
hopes and sympathies are with the British fighters, the Free French forces, 
the Russian people’ defending their homeland, the indomitable Chinese, 
and all of the brave men and women in Nazi-occupied lands who are 
giving their lives to the end that Nazi tyranny may be destroyed. 


We, therefore, support our President’s policy of all aid to the nations 
fighting our common enemy, Hitler. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is in the heart of the United States and its 
patriotism runs as deep and true as the patriotism of the nation as a whole. 


We will not fail or falter in any tasks set for us by President Roosevelt, 
nor hesitate when the defense of our country is in question. 

In this message from the people of Eau Claire to you, the people of 

Britain, we are confident that we speak also for the hundreds of other 

Eau Claires throughout the United States. 

(SIGNED) Mayor Donald Barnes. 

Arthur Nelson, President, Chamber of Commerce. 

J. M. VanEvery, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 

William McIntyre, former President, Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. A. H. Shoemaker, former President of Eau Claire Women’s Club. 

Louis G. Arnold, contractor. 

M. B. Atkinson, Acting Editor, Eau Claire Leader and Telegram. 

L. W. Reynolds, Manager, Hotel Eau Claire. 

E. G. Kuehl, Manager, Commercial Hotel. 

Miss Laura Olsen, Librarian. 

Mrs. Ruth Woodworth, Women’s Editor, 

Eau Claire Leader and Telegram. 

Leonard Berg, President, Industrial Union Council. 

Melvin Abramson, President, Local 102, United Automobile Workers. 

Elmer Stanford, President, Local 6, Aluminum Workers of America. 

Adolph Gort, President Local 12199, United Mine Workers, District 50. 

Lawrence Bartholomew, Local 303, State, County and Municipal Workers. 

Arthur L. Olson, Treasurer, Industrial Union Council. 

M. H. du Franc, Secretary, Local 127, Int’! Woodworkers of America. 

Charles Fisher, President, Local 127, Int'l Woodworkers of America. 

Vernon Rasmus, Secretary, Local 6, Aluminum Workers of America. 

Joseph Christianson, Local 119, Packing Workers Organizing Committee. 

Herman Sosinski, Industrial Union Council. 

John O. Gibson, President, Local 662, General Drivers. 

Roy E. Barnes, Sec.-Treas., Local 662, General Drivers. 

Elmer Henderson, Vice-Pres., Local 662, General Drivers. 

Charles E. DeLonge, Trustee, Local 662, General Drivers. 

Victor L. McFarlane, Trustee, Local 662, General Drivers. 


* * * * * * * 


over peace? Only a nut. But if we go to war you can count 
on us.) 

Eau Claire is typical in its history. The Chippewa Coun- 
try was traversed for the first time by a white man when 
Louis Hennepin, a Frenchman and his companions, ap- 
peared in 1680. In 1767 Jonathan Carver, from Connecticut, 
stayed for a time with an Indian queen whose name was 
“Glory of the Morning” and who lived near Eau Claire. 
He explains that she was “an old and shrunken woman.” 

The city was incorporated in 1846 and 15 years later 

Continued on page 22 
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Sinarquists (top photo) stage mass march in Hidalgo, 
Mexico. Below are headlines in reactionary Mexican 
press attacking FDR, U.S. foreign policy. El Sinar- 
quista is the anti-government organ of Sinarquists. 


By DAVID LORD 


Expert on Latin American Affairs Whose 
Articles Have Appeared in Many Period- 
icals and Who Has Recently Returned from 
Mexico. 


UCH has been written about Nazi influence in Latin 

America. Recent reports of Nazi-inspired wars and 

plots of rebellion in Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Peru. 
Ecuador, Argentina, Uruguay and Cuba have underlined 
all that has been said in this connection. These reports 
show the reality of the danger, show that the Nazi under- 
ground machine is strong and well financed, that Axis lega- 
tions throughout Latin America are used as propaganda 
centers, that Hitler can turn on the heat at will when his 
plans call for the creation of incidents in this part of the 
world. 


But the activity of German, Italian and Japanese na- 
tionals would consti’ite no more than a police problem if 
it were not for the native Quislings and Lindberghs who act 
under their guidance as organizers of the storm troops 
which they hope will become the great totalitarian armies 
of the south. 


Mexico’s Sinarquist movement is a pattern of the real 
fascist menace in Latin America. Though its claimed half 
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PASCIST 


Democracy Prepares f 


million members are only about half that, this represent 
formidable force for a country of 17,000,000. Brain: 
and money, big money—are back of the movement, and 
mass marches recently held in important cities like More 
and Queretaro reveal dangerous growth during the past ye 

For the first time in many moons Mexican reactional 
have a potent weapon within reach, for Sinarquism, unl 
their other white hopes, is not a paper organization: it 1 
“mass” movement. . 

The Sinarquists render complete obedience to you 
lawyer Salvador Abascal, supreme jefe of the movem« 
who, according to their doctrine, receives his rank fr 
God. Dozens of zone and section jefes report to Abas 
just as deputy-fuehrers report to Hitler. 

A Sinarquist leader arrives unannounced in a Mexi 
city. Twenty minutes later 5,000 members march do 
the main street and mass in the plaza. This triumph of 
ordination is achieved through organization and discipli 
“There is no discussion among us,” say the Sinarqui 
“We obey without question the orders of our leaders.” 

Mexico’s incomplete revolution—now in its 3lst yea: 
is the Sinarquists’ ace in the hole. The peasant who | 
received promises rather than land falls an easy victim 
fascist propaganda. Other members come from the 195, 
operators of small businesses which have an average cap 
of five pesos, others from the portions of the middle cl 
unfriendly to the revolution. 

Had the program of Mexico’s greatest revolutionary he 
the agrarian apostle Emiliano Zapata, murdered April 
1919, by the Carranza government, been followed, th 
would be no Sinarquist menace in Mexico today. But 
Plan de Ayala was not put in practice, the land-distribut 
program was for many years more of a palliative than.a 
thing else, and now the Sinarquists find some ready 
teners in the country-side when they say that the revolut 
has been a failure. 

Lazaro Cardenas, who became president in 1934, | 
something of Zapata’s vision, and tried to repair the | 
neglect by accelerating the distribution of the land, 
years of waiting had made sick the heart of peasant Mex 
and it was during the Cardenas regime that Sinarqu 
came into being. Now the great peasant union, the Cl 
headed by bespectacled, bewhiskered Graciano Sanche; 
faced by a rival organization—that of the Sinarquists, 4 
teach that the farmers of Mexico knew their only prospe 
during colonial times. This is how they express it: “ 
secret of our ancient prosperity is very simple—then th 
was no revolution, there were no revolutionaries. . 

This is the key to the Sinarquist program, which, in 
word, is anti-revolutionary. It calls for suppression of 
labor movement, the jailing of progressive leaders, the 
ting up of corporative states on the Nazi model, the roo! 
out of democratic practices. 
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MEXICO 


eet A Growing Menace 
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. 
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n Mexico, the chief defenders of democracy are men 
> Vincente Lombardo Toledano, Lazaro Cardenas, Graci- 
» Sanchez, Avila Camacho. The Sinarquists, who favor 
corporative state, look upon these men as their chief 
mies. This is how they explain their views: “The mem- 
s of a same trade or profession should unite in cor- 
ative groups Above these corporative groups 
uld be placed a higher authority whose purpose is to 
ect their mutual relations for the common good. . .” 


[his*is simon-pure fascism, and abundant proof that 
arquism didn’t develop among Mexican peasants, but 
ong men who got their knowledge of fascism at the 
ginal founts. Chief spreaders of the fascist virus are the 
-Franco Spanish Phalangists who cooperated with German 
1 Italian agents in giving Sinarquism its start in 1937. 
HITLER’S PLANS CALL FOR A GERMAN COLONIAL 
[PIRE IN LATIN AMERICA. The formidable force of 
xican Sinarquism, the armed warfare between Peru and 
jador, and the forestalled plots—forestalled, but not 
ished—in Bolivia, Colombia, Chile and other points, are 
rely straws in the wind showing how the colonial em- 
e—under Spanish auspices, for later delivery to Germany 
s to come into being. 


Men like Carlos Urraza, millionaire Spaniard who some 
y may be called the Juan March of Mexico; the English 
ners of the “Hercules” textile factory in Queretaro; the 
ners of the Guanajuato Power Co.—such are the men 
0 give Sinarquism its real power. And the Sinarquists’ 
| for support seems aimed at captains of industry rather 
n peasants and workers: “Men of affairs, heads of indus- 
, business men, owners, merchants, creative energies of the 
herland, rally with us to defend your interests and to fight 
the triumph of Mexico.” 


.WARK 
INST 
CISM 


ican workers are organ- 

in trade union bat- 
ns by the CTM. Around 
> workers rally the anti- 
st forces of Latin 
rica. At right unionists 
shown during one of 
- demonstrations. 
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SINARQUISM IS BEGINNING TO SPREAD THROUGH. 
OUT LATIN AMERICA. The success it has achieved in Mex- 
ico has aroused interest among the many fascist groups in 
American countries, and a process of merging has set in. The 
Sinarquists give expression to this in their organ, “El Sinar- 
quista”’: “Since the cause of the Spanish peoples of South 
America is identical, it is natural for Sinarquism to join with 
the men who in other lands raise the Christian flag, the only 
flag which offers salvation to the western hemisphere.” 


As Sinarquism and its allied forms of fascism begin to 
spread throughout Latin America, a new force, now very 
strong in Mexico, begins to spread also. This is the move- 
ment of organized labor, represented in Mexico by the CTM 
(Confederation of Mexican Workers) and in Latin America 
by the CTAL (Latin-American Workers’ Confederation). 
Both organizations were founded by Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, one of the greatest public figures Latin America 
has produced, and certainly the greatest labor organizer of 
the western hemisphere. 


Mexican workers organized in the militia of the CTM 
have been receiving military training for several years now, 
and thousands of men from their ranks have been accepted 
as reserves by the Mexican army. When Latin American 
fascism makes its last desperate stand, it will find itself 
faced by a trained, resolute labor movement—not only in 
Mexico, where labor’s power is vast, but in the other coun- 
tries of Latin America where the CTAL is growing and ac- 
quiring strength. These labor groups, together with the 
still powerful and progressive peasant organization, the 
CNC, form the nucleus around which all anti-fascist Latin 
America is uniting. 


Whenever fascism has gained power, it has been in coun- 
tries where the labor movement was weak or divided, and 
where the native wealthy families paved the way for its 
victory. The leaders of Latin-American labor are aware of 
this, and to the boasts of the Sinarquists grown fat on 
German insolence they oppose the resolute will of millions 
of organized workers determined to defend their liberty with 
the last drop of their blood. 

These defenders of democracy will be strengthened by 
President Roosevelt’s warning last week: “It is time for all 
Americans of all the Americas to stop being deluded by 
the romantic notion that the Americas can go on living 
happily and peacefully in a Nazi-dominated world.” 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


WAREHOUSE WORKERS 


EVEN hundred and fifty rows of men marching 

eight abreast down the street in white caps, blue 
shirts and black jeans, is a sight to see. I saw it in 
San Francisco on Labor Day. It was part of the parade 
of 60,000 from the army of organized labor. 


Immediately following the 750 rows in the line of 
march were 125 rows of women wearing white overseas 
caps, white dresses, and white shoes. Together, these 
7,000 men and women made up the contingent from Local 
1-6, the warehousemen’s part of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


That’s Harry Bridges’ union. Most people think of 
Bridges’ union as composed entirely of tough, brawny 
longshoremen. That’s not correct. The longshoremen 
were there, some 4,000 from 1-10, Harry’s own local in 
San Francisco. But the longshoremen are in the minority 


in the ILWU. 


The ILWU, of which Bridges is president, has about 
33,000 members on the Pacific Coast. Twelve thousand 
are longshoremen; 18,000 are warehousemen; and the 
other 3,000 are ship clerks, scalers and bargemen. 


Outside California, there are few people, even in the 
labor movement, who know that women are a strong 
part of Harry Bridges’ union. Besides the 1,000 who 
marched in San Francisco there was another 1,500 who 
paraded in outlying districts. These 2,500 belong to 1-6, 
which has 13,000 members in the vicinity. Units of 1-6 
outside of San Francisco are located in Oakland, Crockett, 
and the rural towns of San Jose and Petaluma. 


1-6 is the largest local union on the Pacific Coast. It 
has jurisdiction over the workers in warehousing, whole- 
saling and processing plants. 


The electric socket in your living room did not £0 
from the manufacturer to the store where you bought it. 
It went in a big shipment from the manufacturer to a 
public warehouse where it was stored. It was drawn out 
of the warehouse in a small lot by the manufacturer’s agent 
and sent to the corner store where you bought it. If you 
live on the Pacific Coast, then the chances are that the 
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public warehouse is located in San Francisco, the big dis- 
tribution center in that area. And the warehouse workers 
who checked the shipment, stored it, then filled the order 
which took your socket to the retail store, are all mem- 


bers of 1-6. 


So, too, are the workers in the seven-story McKesson- 
Robbins warehouse in San Francisco. There are about 
60,000 items in the drug business. A few of them are 
made in the McK-R plant; the rest are sold by manufac- 
turers to McK-R, which is a wholesale house selling to 
hospitals, retail druggists, etc. From San Francisco and 
the surrounding countryside, an average of 800 orders a 
day for drug supplies are filled by members of 1-6 work- 
ing in Mck-R. 

‘Tf you live in California and drink Hills Bros. coffee, 
you have helped pay the wages of ILWU members. In 
the San Francisco processing plant of Hills Bros., 1-6 
workers take green coffee, roast it, put it up in cans, then 
get it ready for distribution on the West Coast. It is in 
processing plants like this and in the liquor houses that 
most of the women members of 1-6 work. 


Under the leadership of Donald Maguire, President of 
1-6, and the officers of the International—President 
Bridges, Vice-Presidents J. R. Robertson and Rosco Cray- 
craft, and Secretary-Treasurer Eugene Paton—the ware- 
house workers on the Pacific Coast have transformed 
working conditions in the industry. The average wage in 
1934 was 49¢ an hour; today the minimum wage for men 


is 85¢, for women 62%¢. 
Hours have dropped from 48 and 50 to a 5-day, 40 


hour week. 1-6 was one of the first unions in the coun- 
try to fight for and obtain a paid vacation clause in its 
contracts with employers. Like their brother longshore- 
men, the warehouse workers have won a union-controlled 


hiring hall. 


1-6 SETS THE PACE 


Warehouse workers in other cities such as New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Columbus and Mobile look to 1-6 to 
do for them what it has done for the workers on the 
Pacific Coast. And 1-6 is doing it. Small but fast-grow- 
ing militant locals are already set up in those cities and 
conditions have already been improved. 


1-6 has the broadest sports and recreation program of 
any union on the West Coast. Its paper, the Warehouse 
News, is a real organ for the rank and file who contribute 
most of the articles. 


Average attendance at union meetings in San Francisco 
is about 2,000 for the men and 400 for the women. I asked 
Paton why the men and women met separately. His an- 
swer was a Clue to the success of this great local. “We 
found that when they met together the women were 
snowed under. In separate meetings we can develop 
leadership among the women.” 


When you think of Harry Bridges’ union, remember 
the “W” part of the ILWU. In the last election Bridges 
lost a few longshore locals, but he carried every ware- 
house local. 1-6 elected a complete Bridges slate. 


The warehouse workers are proud of their union and 
its leaders. They have a right to be. 
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ONE YOU SHOULD SKIP: 
‘WHEN LADIES MEET’ 


It's a Revival That Didn't Quite Revive; 
Film's Full of Dull Talk, Feeble Jokes 


WHEN LADIES MEET, an MGM pic- 
ture with Joan Crawford, Greer 
Garson, Robert Taylor, Herbert 
Marshall, Spring Byington and Ra- 
fael Storm, from the play by Rachel 
Crothers. 


Lest all that starry display tempt 
you to be around When Ladies Meet 
in your neighborhood—let me say 
right now, “Don’t!” 

Worse pictures come few and far 
between. Some people claim to re- 
member back as far as 1933, when 
Rachel Crother’s society triangle was 
a hit on the stage—and on the screen. 

But this is a revival that didn’t 
revive—in spite of Greer Garson’s 
real beauty and charm. 

Joan Crawford is a trashy novelist, 
who talks trashily and interminably 
and boringly about her trashy novel. 
Her publisher, (Herbert Marshall) 
listens and loves in a moon-calf fash- 
ion that doesn’t sit so well on his 
rather paunchy figure. 

Just why Greer Garson (the pub- 
lisher’s wife) and Joan Crawford 
should love him is hard to under- 
stand. Almost as hard as why mis- 
chief-making Robert Taylor should 
go for authoress Crawford. 

When Ladies Meet the week-end 
drags through more dull talk, the 
kind that goes on in boarding-school 
dormitories. All about Life and Love 
and Is it the Real Thing This Time. 

I was ready to go home long be- 
fore the Saturday night rains came, 
but I stayed on, hoping for something 
to happen come Monday. 

Nothing did. The lines are flat, 
the jokes feeble, and the serious parts 
not quite funny enough to be good 
burlesque. 

Spring Byington flutters through 
it all in her usual foolish way. Only 
in this picture she seems quite adult 
and sensible compared to the rest 
of the cast. 
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West Point authorities have ob- 
jected to West Point Widow, a Para- 
mount picture starring Anne Shirley 
and Richard Carlson, with Richard 
Denning and Maude Eburne. Den- 
ning, the villian of the piece, is a 
West Point cadet, an officer, a foot- 
ball hero—and a cad. He elopes with 
poor and innocent Anne Shirley, 
then leaves her when he finds she 
is with child. 

West Point can be pardoned for 
thinking this isn’t good stuff for 
morale right now. Senator Nye, 
however, has not included West Point 
Widow on his movie blacklist. 


* 


Production of a 3-reel sound mo- 
tion picture portraying the power and 
scope of U. S. consumer cooperatives 
started when the camera crew of 
Documentary Film Productions left 
City 


New and 


York for Kansas 


Phillipsburg, Kan., to photograph 
the co-op refinery as one part of 
the show. 

The film is being made for the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
and is financed by the regional co- 
operative associations. 

Willard Van Dyke and Herbert 
Kerkow are directing the picture, 
with Roger Barlow as chief camera- 
man. Both have had earlier and suc- 
cessful experience with this kind of 
non-commercial movie. 


WORTH READING 


NEW WRITING, No. 4, edited 
by John Lehmann. Penguin 
Books. 25c. 

For years John Lehmann has 
been compiling anthologies of 
writers concerned chiefly with 
interpreting the impact of 
world events upon the lives of 
sensitive and reflective people. 
Usually his volumes have cre- 
ated a little flurry of con- 
troversy. 

Events move so rapidly in 
the world today that by the 
time recordings of individual 
barometers have been taken 
down, storm centers have shift- 
ed, and the recordings are 
dated. Nevertheless, it’s always 
useful to have a chart to which 
one can turn and say: “At such 
and such a time this is the way 
these people felt when the 
world they knew was crashing.” 

New Writing No. 4 contains 
some vivid sketches of wartime 


England, The Way we Live 
Now—llI by John Sommer- 
field, Shaving through the Blitz 
—III by Fanfarlo, A Rescue by 
Henry Green. 

There is also a rather feeble 


essay on tragic values by 
Stephen Spender, who merely 
restates what Joseph Wood 
Krutch said much more elo- 
quently in 1929 in The Modern 
Temper. Mr. Spender, how- 
ever, adds to a defeatist com- 
mentary on the loss of tragic 
values an escapist emphasis on 
“spirituality.” This combina- 
tion has recently become very 
popular among certain weary 
left-wing poets and critics. 
One of the most provocative 
selections in the collection is A 
Dodo in Every Bus by Robert 
Pagan. Mr. Pagan attempts to 
define those types of human be- 
ings who are already extinct 
in a changing world and those 
who have enough vitality and 
creative energy to adapt them- 
selves to and help to recon- 
struct a saner post-war world. 
—G. T. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


THE HIGH-FREQUENCY WHISTLE 


HAD a terrifying experience with a rat last week. The 

preceding Saturday’s newspaper accounts of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychological Association 
had described some exceedingly novel experiments on 
rats, and as I had always kept up a healthy interest in 
both psychology and rats I decided to do a little research 
of my own. So I went around to the leading local labora- 
tory during visiting hours, and soon found myself among 
the cages in which were confined the more or less happy 
rodents who had been selected for psychological and 
other experiments. 

I say “more or less” happy because the particular ex- 
periments which had attracted my attention in the news- 
paper were those devoted to inducing epileptic convul- 
sions in the little creatures by means of a high-frequency 
whistle (whatever the hell that might be) and I naturally 
didn’t expect to find any great degree of enthusiasm or 
joie de vivre among the inmates awaiting their turn. But 
as far as I could notice, they seemed about the same as 
ordinary rats, and I turned to one of the attendants for 
further enlightenment. 

“Tell me,” I asked, touching my hat politely, “what 
sort of an apparatus is this high-frequency whistle which 
induces convulsions?” His answer was not entirely satis- 
factory. “I never heard of it,” he replied cheerfully. 
“But,” I insisted, “it said in this morning’s- Times—.” 
He interrupted me with an ironical snort. “The papers,” 
he exclaimed. “The papers!” And he laughed loudly. 
I extracted a clipping from my vest pocket and showed 
it to him. He read and smiled. “A high-frequency whis- 
tle,” he remarked, as he handed the clipping back to me. 
“Well—that’s as good a name as any, I suppose,” and 
with that he walked away. 

My curiosity was aroused, and I followed. “Would you 
mind telling me—” I began, but he shook his head. “If 
the Times says it was a high-frequency whistle.” he re- 
marked, “that’s what it must be. I’m just an attendant 
here,” and again he moved away from me, this time 
through a door marked “For Help Only.” 

Baffled, I sought out the chief of the laboratory—a thin- 
faced rather nervous Professor Addison who had recent- 
ly been honored for his research work by both Yale and 
Harvard—and asked him for a description of the method 
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by which convulsions were induced in the rats, and the 
purpose therefore. He looked at me rather sharply. 
“Might I ask,” he said, “just what prompts your in- 
quiry?” Surprised, I answered that I had read an article 
in the Times that morning. “What did the Times say?” 
he quickly asked, and when I gave him the answer he 
seemed to consider that the subject was satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. 

“But just what is a high-frequency whistle?” I demand- 
ed. “And why must convulsions be induced that way?” 
The professor frowned and asked to be excused. “It’s an 
extremely intricate subject,” he said, “and I see no oc- 
casion for doubting the Times policy of ‘All the News 
That’s Fit to Print?”—and with that I found myself 
being bowed politely but firmly out of his office. 

With mounting confusion—and a certain stubborn de- 
termination—I returned to the rat cages. My attendant 
acquaintance had come back and was engaged in feeding 
his charges. I stood silently in front of the large cage 
where he was at work, and watched him. Deftly he par- 
celed out the portions of yellow cheese to the various 
hungry rodents, each one seizing his morsel and retreat- 
ing to a secluded spot for its enjoyment. Only one of the 
inmates received no cheese; he was by far the fattest 
and greediest looking, and sat beady-eyed in one corner, 
watching the others as they gnawed. Once more my curi- 
osity was on the point of gaining the upper hand, when 
the attendant suddenly turned to me and winked. 

“Now,” he said, after a quick glance around the room, 
“for the high-frequency whistle.” He pursed his lips and, 
to my surprise, softly began to whistle the notes of a 
chant which I recognized as the Jewish Eli Eli. My sur- 
prise increased to amazement at the instant reaction of 
some of the rats. Baring their teeth in hideous grimaces 
they left their cheese, rushed menacingly toward the 
sound of the whistle, and then fell into ghastly convul- 
sions of hysterical hatred. I looked on wide-eyed, as the 
fat rat rushed quickly to gather up the morsels of cheese. 

The whistler now changed his tone to a Catholic 
hymn. More rats became convulsed with rage; more 
cheese was piled up in the corner of the fat one. Now the 
chant became a Negro blues; some rats who had not 
been thrown into convulsions by the other vibrations now 
felt the urge of anti-Negro “high-frequencies” and rolled 
on the floor in paroxysms of suppressed hatreds, while 
their cheese likewise disappeared into the mounting pile 
of the beady-eyed one. 

But still over half of the rats had not been moved, so 
now the whistler struck up the opening notes of the Soviet 
Internationale. The effect was instantaneous. I have 
never seen such rage—or such convulsions. And by the 
time he had reached the second chorus every rat (except, 
of course, the fat one) lay on the floor spewing, spitting, 
foaming in a delirium of hate, while the sharp-nosed, re- 
maining one slowly and calmly added to his hoard. 

The attendant eyed me somewhat ironically. “Very, 
very interesting.” I commented. “And quite a bit like the 
story of the little business men and—” He stopped me 
with a warning gesture. “Take it easy,” he admonished. 
“These are only rats.” I nodded my agreement. “That’s 
right,” I said. “But tell me—where would you find a 
big rat like that one, for instance?” He grinned and 
shook his head. “You read the newspapers,” he said. 
“Maybe they'll tell you”—he paused a moment—‘“and 
maybe they won't.” 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


Turkey Must Decide 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


HE settlement of the British-Rus- 

sian demands upon Iran have 
placed Turkey in a peculiar position. 
British occupation forces will patrol 
a section along the Iraq border, in- 
cluding the great oil fields of Iran. 
Russia will occupy a considerable 
region south of the Caspian Sea and 
east of the Turkish-Iranian border. 
Thus by looking at a map one can 
see that Turkey is now surrounded 
by Allied forces to the east, north 
and south (Russia in the Black Sea 
and on her eastern frontier; Britain 
on her southern border, in Syria, 
Iraq and Iran). 

To the west and northwest are 
Axis troops and naval vessels. The 
Germans and Italians hold the Aeg- 
ean Sea, between Greece and the 
Dardenelles, and many of the islands 
only a few miles off the Turkish 
coast. From Bulgaria, the Nazis can 
dispatch an army made up in part of 
their own soldiers, but in bulk of 
Bulgarians. 

The time is drawing near when 
Turkey’s leaders will have to choose 
between the Allies and the Axis. 
Only by throwing her weight with 
the Allies can Turkey hope to main- 
tain her independence as a nation. 


THE CHATALJA LINE 


Turkey’s defenses have been based 
on several strategic lines. Marshal 
Chakmak, her commander-in-chief, 
had intended to hold the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus by concen- 
trating the bulk of his armies be- 
hind the Maritsa River and_ the 
Rhodope Mountains which separate 
Turkey from Greek Thrace and from 
Bulgaria. However, Nazi moves in 
the Balkans last spring expelled Tur- 
key’s friends from those nations. 

Even if the Turks were to try to 
defend the Chatalja Line, as this 
string of natural fortifications is 
called, it is very doubtful if they 
could do more than fight a rear 
guard action while giving the main 
forces time to retreat into Anatolia 
(Turkey in Asia Minor). 

It is still possible in case of Nazi 
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attack to count upon sonfe assistance 
from the Russian Black Sea fleet. 
But with Rumanian and Bulgarian 
Black Sea ports in German hands the 
Russian task is made much more 
dificult. Strong naval support from 
the British Mediterranean fleet, op- 
erating in cooperation with the Rus- 
sians, might help the Turkish army 
hold up a German advance long 
enough for Allied land forces to re- 
inforce the defenders from Syria 
and the Russian Caucasus. All of 
this is pure speculation unless the 
Turks stiffen in the face of renewed 
Nazi pressure. 


DIPLOMATIC BATTLE 


Right now a German trade mission 
is in Ankara headed by the sinister 
Dr. Clodius. A lively diplomatic and 
economic game is in progress, with 
the British trying to prevent the 
Nazis from winning concessions that 
would guarantee them all of the 
Turkish export surplus. The Nazis 
want cereals, dried fruits, oil, seed, 
mohair, manganese and chrome, in 
return for which they vaguely prom- 
ise machinery and arms. 


Turkey herself is not a very val- 
uable spoil. She does not have great 
natural wealth which other much 
smaller countries in Asia Minor do 
have. She has no oil, no important 
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Marshal Chakmak 


minerals except 
chrome. Her 


manganese and 
exports are almost 
completely (90%) made up of agri- 
cultural products such as tobacco, 


mohair, skins, etc. Since the out- 
break of World War II no wheat or 
cereals have been allowed to leave 
the country. Turkey is strategic, 
however, because it stands athwart 
the routes to the oil of the Russian 
Caucasus and to the oil of Iran, Iraq 
and Syria. 


Nazi plans, badly scrambled in 
Russia, now may include a winter 
campaign for the Russian oil and 
mineral wealth of the Caucasus. To 
get there they would have to use the 
Black Sea or the northern Black Sea 
coast of Turkey. The strength of the 
Russian fleet is too great to make the 
sea route available. That means that 
Turkey would be the logical link. In 
case the Nazis decide to carry the war 
to the Caucasus it means that Turkey 
would become another battlefield. 


IN THE MIDDLE 


Turkey has tried appeasing her 
friends and enemies alike by signing 
friendship pacts with all of them, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, England, 
and Germany. But a German threat 
to Russia through Turkey will bring 
counter measures by the Russians. 
The time, in fact, has passed for 
Turkey to continue to sit on the 
fence, for she can no longer remain 
a neutral. 


The terms of the Iran settlement 
carry with it the expulsion of Ru- 
manian and Hungarian, as well as 
German and Italian, legations from 
Iran. This indicates the Allies mean 
real business. Allied control over 
Iran, Iraq and Syria provides a wall 
of defense against Nazi encroachment 
and pressure. 


So far the Allies are relying on 
hopes that their actions will bolster 
Turkish resistance to Germany. How- 
ever, should Turkey waver toward 
the Axis the Allies might have to 
take stronger measures. And_ they 
are now in a position to do so. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


HEN I awoke in my berth at 5:30 a. m. on the train 
that was carrying me to Eau Claire, Wis., I had no 
thought of Old Abe because I had never heard of him. 
As I dressed, I was thinking of the town, wondering 
if it would live up to its reputation of being typical of 
everything ornery in American life. (You will find on 
page 12 how it gained this undeserved reputation.) But 
the first person I met mentioned Old Abe, even though, 
as I later found, he had been dead for a very long time. 
My first interview was with J. M. Van Every, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. In repelling the 
charge that Eau Claire is indifferent to democracy, he 
said: “If there is another war Eau Claire will respond 
just as in the days of Old Abe.” 

I thought there was a special quality to this remark 
but felt that I had better skip it, not being quite sure 
to what he referred. 

“If there is another war,” Mr. Van Every repeated 
firmly, “Eau Claire will respond with all the spirit and 
courage of Old Abe.” 

I must have shown some uncertainty for Mr. Van 
Every asked: “You know who Old Abe is, don’t you?” 

“Well I am not quite sure. You mean the President?” 

“Oh no!” Mr. Van Every was incredulous. He thought 
it was just some temporary mental lapse. “You know 
Old Abe! He’s stuffed now and in the museum at Madi- 
son.” 

I did not press the subject further, but Mr. Van Every 
did. “You can get all the dope,” he said, “from Miss 
Olsen at the library.” 


SPIKING A RUMOR 


Miss Olsen brought me a history of Eau Claire and 
said, “You'll find him under the Civil War.” 

This section began with the statement, “On Aprile 12; 
1861, Fort Sumter was fired upon,” and was followed 
by a story from the Eau Claire Free Press of April 26, 
1861, which said: “‘We wish to correct the absurd FuMor 
that a company has been formed here, all of whose mem- 
bers are over six feet high. Old Abe reaches considerably 
more than six feet but that is because he is carried. The 
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Eau Claire boys in time of peace are probably not larger 
than the average run of men, but if they come to a hard 
fight, we have no doubt that the rebels will think each 
man weighs a ton.” 

The next story from the Free Press said: “Old Abe 
was sworn into the U. S. Service by putting around his 
neck a red, white, and blue ribbon and on his breast 
a rosette of the same color. The soldiers made a perch 
for Old Abe with two flags on each side of it and as the 
boys marched away down to the little river steamer, 
Stella Whipple, which will take them to the South and 
battle, Old Abe swayed above their heads, screaming 
defiance. He made a brave sight and so did Company 
‘C’ which will be called ‘The Eagle Company’ after 
Old Abe. 

“He was captured by an Indian, Agemahwegezhig, and 
presented to the company by the Indian’s father, Ah- 
manse, who had much to say of ‘Great Father Lincoln’ 
when he came into town to present the eagle. As the 
boys of Eau Claire, many of whom may never return, 
marched aboard the kind ladies of Eau Claire gave each 
their blessing. They also gave each soldier a littlé red 
testament with the motto pasted on the fly leaf, ‘The 
better the man, the better the soldier.’ ” 


*« 


So now I knew the identity of Old Abe who had a 
long and adventurous life. He went all through the 
Civil War, was in the thick of twenty-one battles, and 
was carried before and above the Eau Claire company 
like a banner. Throughout each battle he screamed 
defiance and the boys of Eau Claire, lost in the thick 


of the fight, could always locate their company by either 
the sight or sound of Old Abe. 


BER, 


When he returned as a veteran four years later, he 
was in great demand as an after dinner screamer at all 
reunions of the Grand Army of the Republic. Finally he 
became so famous that Igau Claire felt it would be selfish 
to keep him there. He was sent to the State Capital 
where a special cage was built for him and he died a 
hero’s death. 

On March 26, 1881, fire broke out in the State Cap- 
ital. Old Abe screamed his warning, screamed as loud 
as he ever did in battle. The fire was extinguished, 
but Old Abe suffered asphyxiation. 

He did not die immediately and his keeper, also a 
veteran of Company “C,” afterwards wrote: 

“IT took him in my arms and the old eagle huddled 
close to me as if he were tired. ‘Abe,’ I said, ‘are you 
going to leave us now?’ He did not reply but moved 
even closer to me and then he was still. So died the 


oe living symbol of Eau Claire’s fighting patriot- 
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ORGANIZE TO FIGHT HIGH 
RENTS, TENANTS URGED 


Advisory Groups Set Up in 25 Cities; 
Model State Bills Seek to Freeze Rents 


All of the population feels the in- 
creases in the prices of food, cloth- 
ing and other goods. Only about one- 
third of the people have been affected 
by rising rents. But where this has 
occurred it is more serious than other 
rising prices. 

Everyone must have a place to 
live. He may get along with his old 
‘tlothes and cut down his food budg- 
et, but he must pay what the land- 
lord asks unless he is organized to 
bargain collectively with him. Un- 
fortunately tenants are organized in 
but few cities in the United States. 
Where tenants organizations do exist 
they are able to give tremendous pro- 
tection from tricky leases and from 
profiteering landlords. 


‘FAIR RENT’, GROUPS 


In addition to unofficial renters’ 
organizations the Consumer Division 
of the Office of Price Administration 
has urged the setting up of Fair Rent 
Committees. In some 25 cities such 
committees have been appointed by 
the Mayor or another appropriate 
official. These committees can and do 
perform valuable services. They re- 
ceive complaints, make surveys and 
give publicity to housing conditions 
and recommend legislation, but are 
purely advisory and cannot take ac- 
tion to halt prices. 


Rent control legislation has been 
successful in this country and in 
many European countries. Such laws 
have been upheld by the courts in 
spite of the outcries of real estate 
companies that rent control is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Already housing conditions are 
desperate in some defense areas. 
Skilled workmen have been offered 
jobs and have been obliged to give 
them up simply because they were 
not able to find a place to live. In 
these areas rents are exorbitant. But 
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general rises all over the country 
average about 10% and at least five- 
eighths of American cities have been 
affected. 


Federal rent legislation seemed at 
the time of the President’s message 
to Congress on price control to be a 
possible solution. But the bill that 
has resulted gives the President pow- 
er to set rent ceilings only in areas 
which he shall designate as “defense 
areas.” In addition. the chances of 
the price control bill passing within 
several months, if at all, do not seem 
too good, unless the people can rally 
enough pressure on Congress to off- 
set the strong opposition which it is 
encountering from monopolists. 


The most feasible and quickest 
means of relief would be state legis- 
lation to control rents. Several model 
bills have been drawn up and provide 
a good guide to urgently needed 
legislation. 

It is usually estimated by housing 
authorities that one vacancy in 20 is 
a ratio which gives tenants a reason- 
able choice and that anything under 
that constitutes a shortage. 


‘FREEZE’ PRICES 


The New York Citizens’ Housing 
Council has proposed a bill for the 
permanent restriction of rent profit- 
eering. This bill would freeze rents 
automatically as sodn as less than one 
dwelling in 25 in any given class 
was vacant. Rents would be frozen 
at the level of the average rental for 
the year preceding the shortage. 

Another model rent control bill 
proposed by the New York City- 
Wide Tenants Council would freeze 
rents as soon as the State legislature 
announced a housing shortage. Rents 
would be frozen for families with in- 
comes of less than $2,000. It would 
also freeze rents at the level of Sept. 
1, 1939, for all apartments renting 
for less than $45 a month. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE’S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


In the treatment of habitual 
constipation, mineral oil has 
long had a good reputation. 
The person troubled by diffi- 
cult defecation will often find 
oil a most useful laxative. 


Unfortunately, as with every 
medicine, certain abuses have 
grown up around its use. If a 
little is good, a lot is consid- 
ered better so that we find 
some persons taking as much 
as 2-3 ounces daily. If 1 or 2 
tablespoonfuls don’t work, 
more certainly won’t. Further- 
more, large doses tend to cause 
gas, griping and leakage of oil 
and worst of all hemorrhoid 
and rectal irritation. Mineral 
oil in excessive quantities can 
thus aggravate conditions it 
was intended to relieve. 


Some people will find that 
a tablespoonful every 2d or 


even every 3d night is sufficient. 
Others may use mineral oil or a 
prophylactic against the con- 
stipation that tends to occur 
with long trips, change in diet 
or emotional tension. 


Recently some voices have 
been raised against use of min- 
eral oil, claiming that oil dis- 
solves out fat soluble vitamins, 
especially vitamin A and that 
injury to the liver and intestine 
also occur. It is true that caro- 
tene or pro-vitamin A is soluble 
in mineral oil but little or none 
will be lost if the oil is taken 
just before retiring. Ordinary 
vitamin A as derived from milk 
or animal products is not lost 
irrespective of when the oil is 
taken. 


The small dose taken at night 
will rarely cause any trouble. 
If it doesn’t work, some other 
laxative will have to be tried. 
If it does work, its use may be 
continued indefinitely without 
fearing vitamin deficiency. Nor 
need there be any fear of liver 
or intestinal damage. 


‘YOU CAN COUNT ON US’ 


(continued from page 13) 


played a gallant part in the Civil War. Company C, of the 
Eighth Wisconsin Regiment, fought all through the war 
with a live eagle which was known as “Old Abe” and went 
through 19 battles, screaming defiance on a flag bedecked 
perch that the soldiers made for him. Even yet Eau Claire 
people speak frequently and affectionately of “Old Abe.” 

(We did our part in the Civil War, and the Spanish War 
and the World War and if there’s going to be another we'll 
do our part in this. The East may talk big but no one will 
be ahead of us if any trouble starts.) 


*« 

William D. McIntyre, head of the Tender Krust Bread 
Co., was sitting in the office of his bakery. He raised his 
voice above the clack of the adding machine in an outer 
office and the whir of machinery from the bakery. He was 
a sandy, red haired man and he had a plain, blunt way 
about him. There was a framed copy of “The Rotary Code 
of Ethics” on the wall and about the office there were nu- 
merous numbers of The Bakers’ Helper, a trade magazine. 

“We're not any different,” he said, “from any other 
American town. Maybe we’re not as conscious as the East. 
I spent two years in the last war, in the Rainbow Division, 
and I didn’t know the score until I got to New York. 

“Now take me. I’m what might be called an out-and-out 
interventionist. This talk about Eau Claire not being for 
democracy is the bunk. 

“It’s the same as these stories about army morale. It’s 
perfectly natural for soldiers to kick. I don’t recall any 
day in the last war that we didn’t damn something or other. 

“The people here are vitally interested in democracy. We 
didn’t like Reynolds’ story because what he says about Eau 
Claire isn’t true. If anything happens there’ll be as much 
support in Eau Claire as in any other part of the country 
I'll lay you money on that.” 

Leonard Berg, president of the Eau Claire Industrial 
Union Council, had just returned from Milwaukee and a 
CIO conference with Governor Heil where the union heads 
had suggested the Murray plan as a method of increasing 
defense production. 

“The trouble with Reynolds is,” he said, “that he didn’t 
get around in Eau Claire. He didn’t speak to union labor. 
We are against Hitler and we always have been against 
Hitler. We are not indifferent to democracy because if there 
is no democracy therell be no unions. We are for all-out 
aid to those fighting Hitler and labor all over town—and 
there are 6,000 union men 
message to the British people. 
behind the President.” 

Said Mayor Donald Barnes, 26-year-old chief executive 
of the city, a Republican and a member of the AFL machin- 
ists’ union: “ 


Eau Claire—is signing the 
Eau Claire labor is squarely 


This is a progressive, liberal city and naturally 
the great majority of the people Oi Han Claire are against 
Hitler and for the President. I think 90% of the people 
favor his program of all aid to Great Britain, Russia. China 


and everyone else fighting Hitler. Naturally the people here 
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MAYOR BARNES 
OF EAU CLAIRE 
SAYS: 


“I think 90% of the peo- 
ple of Eau Claire favor the 
President’s program of all 
aid to Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, China and everyone 
else fighting Hitler... .” 


prefer peace to war, but if war comes they will follow the 
President.” 

Said Art Nelson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce: “This city is as patriotic as any in the country. I 
have signed the cable to England and I don’t think any- 
one in Eau Claire will be against signing it. Eau Claire 
merchants right now are backing a drive for defense sav- 
ing stamps. We're putting on competitions and giving prizes 
fe the most patriotic window display. We're putting up 
prizes for the band with the best program of patriotic airs. 
We're putting up prizes for the most patriotic costume at a 
parade.” 

Said Marshall B. Atkinson, acting editor of the city’s two 
newspapers, The Leader and The Telegraph: “I’m for in- 
tervention. Both of our papers back the President’s policy 
of aid. Of our staff of six, four favor all out aid and an 
active fight to defeat Hitler. 

“This is a Republican community and yet most of the 
people back his foreign policy.” 

Said Mrs. A. H. Shoemaker, former president of the Eau 
Claire Women’s Club under the auspices of which Rey- 
nolds spoke at the city auditorium: “We are not ignorant 
of world affairs as Mr. Reynolds implied. We read the 
metropolitan papers, the news magazines and listen to the 
radio. We know what’s going on. I have signed the cable 
to the people of England and am for all aid short of war 
to those fighting Hitler, and if more than material aid is 
finally needed, Eau Claire will give without hesitation or 
stint.” 

We spent ten hours in talking to as many of the people 
of Eau Claire as we could reach. We met only one gentle- 
man, a newspaperman, who favored the position of the 
America First Committee and his son was serving with the 
Canadian Army in Great Britain. Moreover a recent mass 
meeting of the America First Committee attracted only about 
200 people. One thousand people form a good, representa- 
tive audience in Eau Claire. 

Summarizing, the situation in Eau Claire, Mr. Reynolds’ 
America in miniature, has progressed to this: The great ma- 
jority of its citizens favor aid to Great Britain, Russia and 
China and hope to avoid American entry into the war. But 
if the United States does enter, the war they will support it 
without hesitation. They are behind the President. 
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THE TIME 1S NOW 


HE battle for America has begun. “There will 

be no shooting,” the President said, “unless 

Germany continues to seek it.” Berlin authori- 
ties replied that German warfare at sea will con- 
tinue “without interruption.” 

So the battle lines are drawn, though in truth 
the battle was on before the President spoke. And 
before the five ships were attacked, the Nazi de- 
sign of conquest was already manifest, the deter- 
mination of Nazi tyranny to establish itself on 
American soil already clear. 

It was in recognition of these facts, “cruel, re- 
lentless facts,” that the President declared “the 
time for active defense is now.” 

Already the United States navy and air patrols 
are doing their part in the “active defense” of our 
nation. We may feel confident that they will do 
it with honor. 


For us at home as well “‘the time for active de- 
fense is now.” 


Here at home the old Nazi potion for producing 
disunity and inaction is being brewed—now. 

President Roosevelt had hardly finished speak- 
ing when Charles Lindbergh abused the freedom 
of the radio by trying to divide Jews from Chris- 
tians, Roosevelt supporters from Roosevelt critics, 
capital from labor, anti-Hitler America from anti- 


Hitler England. 


Now is the time to answer the Lindberghs, Nyes, 
Wheelers and Coughlins. Now, because “the dan- 
ger is here now—not only from a military enemy 
but from an enemy of all law, all liberty, all 
morality, all religion.” 

That enemy is the enemy of all America. The 
enemy alike of Christians and Jews. The enemy 
of those who voted for Roosevelt, and of those who 


voted against him—in 1932, 1936, or 1940. The 
enemy of business, little and big, no less than the 
enemy of workers and farmers. 


OW the time is past for demanding the cre- 
dentials of those who recognize the common 
danger and are ready to enlist in the common 

cause. What matters now is not what you thought 
when Madrid was still standing, when Chamber- 
lain flew to Munich, when Poland fell. What mat- 
ters now is what you think—now. 


If, in February, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, was the 
symbol of an America indifferent to the Nazi 
menace, today it is a symbol of an America that 
will not fail to strike in self defense. 


The battle for America was not of our seeking, 
despite anything that may be said to the contrary. 
But if German warfare at sea continues “without 
interruption”—without interruption we shall de- 
fend our sovereign rights and our freedom. 


All of us accept that challenge. Behind our navy 
and our air force we build our home defenses 
against those who would weaken us through in- 
ternal strife. 

Whatever we may have thought before, the time 
for “active defense” finds us ready and loyal. As 
the citizens of Eau Claire told the people of Eng- 
land: “We will not fail or falter in any tasks set 
for us by President Roosevelt, nor hesitate when 
the defense of our country is in question.” 


IN BLACK AND WHITE ... 
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